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THE HILLS OF NEW ENGLAND. — Paul Dixon. 



province of Treviso, in 1757. The occupation of his 
family, for generations past, had been that of cutting 
stone among the Italian hills ; and Canova, taking 
up the mallet and chisel which his father and. grand- 
father had used before him, astonished his friends, 
when he was only nine years old, by cutting beauti- 
ful forms and artistic devices on the blocks of marble 
which came under his hands. He attracted the at- 
tention of a Venetian nobleman, who placed him 
under the instruction of a well-known sculptor of the 
time, and when he reached his sixteenth year, pro- 
cured him a small pension from the Venetian gov- 
ernment, by which means he was able to travel and 
to continue his studies in Naples and Rome. 

Canova soon won for himself fame and independ- 
ence. A faithful student of nature as well as of the 
ideal beauty of the antique, his works are truthful 
revelations of the perfection of form, expressive at 
the same time of feeling and purity of conception. 

His life was singularly fortunate. Seldom is a 
sculptor so honored and so richly rewarded. To serve 
as his model was a distinction, of which the noblest 
women were proud. The head and bust of his Venus 
were modeled from the beautiful Princess Borghese, 
and for his statue of the Goddess of Harmony he 
chose the exquisite head and shoulders of the Em- 
press Marie Louise. The Dancing Girl with the Lyre, 
one of his most beautiful works, is the portrait of 
Letitia Bonaparte. 

But during all his successful and brilliant career, 
Canova never forgot the quiet village where he 
passed his childhood. He selected a hill overlooking 
the town, as the site of a temple, which he spent his 
declining years in designing. On this spot, where no 
doubt as a boy he had spent many hours, gazing over 
the broad plain of Northern Italy, watching the light 
and shade play over the wooded slopes of the " wind- 
swept Apennines," he wished to be buried. 

The Temple, which he intended for his tomb, was 
designed after the Parthenon of Athens, and almost 
the last work of his life were the bass-reliefs and an 
altar-piece for the interior. 



Canova died in Venice in 1822, and his remains 
were deposited in the beautiful temple on the hill at 
Passagno, where the soft Italian wind plays an eter- 
nal requiem in the cypress trees around the tomb of 
the noblest of Italian sculptors. 



A WOMAN'S E TERN J T V. 

vt I will love you for ever, through eternity !" 

It is ten years since these words, earnestly spoken 
and sealed with a passionate kiss, sent a thrill of rap- 
ture to my heart. Then came a happy parting, which 
was to end in a few weeks ; and I went to my lodg- 
ings with the words "for ever, through eternity" 
vibrating in my thoughts and mingling with my 
dreams through all the night. 

Ten years ago, this very night, since that parting, 
so full of happiness and sweet anticipation ; and to- 
night we have taken another farewell ; ah, so unlike 
the first ! [ had thought that love and romance were 
dead words to me ; but this meeting and farewell' have 
brought them to life again only to die anew ; and, sit- 
ting here alone in my old bachelor's quarters, 1 feel 
impelled to write out the two chapters of a love story 
which had so strange a beginning and ending. 

Ten years ago, I was present at my cousin Rosa's 
wedding. She was the daughter of a wealthy Hun- 
garian count, whose magnificent chateau was crowded 
on that occasion with aristocratic guests from near 
and far. It was an old romantic structure of im- 
mense size, and surrounded by a lovely park. Gay 
lanterns hung in the trees, and flambeaux sent a wav- 
ering illumination along the winding roads and path- 
ways. One could imagine himself gazing upon a 
scene in fairy land. Distant music from various 
parts of the grounds lent an additional charm, 
while within the grand salons hundreds of merry 
feet kept time to merry notes. Late in the evening, 
my happy cousin came running up to me exclaiming, 
"give me your arm Friedrich, and 1 will introduce 
you to a young lady with whom you would wish to 
dance all the rest of your life ! " 



My cousin Rosa was beautiful ; but the lady to 
whom she led me was the most beautiful and be- 
witching creature 1 had ever beheld. Even after 
ten years, I think so still. She was not more than 
seventeen, slight in stature and graceful as a fairy 
queen. Her golden hair, in which natural flowers 
were daintly interwoven, fell in long ringlets on her 
plump, white shoulders. Elegant bracelets of gold 
and precious stones glittered on her round white 
arms, and a rich pearl necklace was clasped about 
her throat. I think I must have drank too much 
wine that evening ; for my brain seemed on fire ; 
and when I led the beautiful girl out to dance, she 
had to reprove me, in a laughing way for my awk- 
wardness. 

" How awkward and confused you are ! Don't you 
see you have trodden on your cousin Rosa's dress 
and nearly torn it off? " 

The sight of the torn skirt brought me at once to 
my senses, and after stammering out some kind of 
apology, which my fair cousin received with a gra- 
cious smile, I again led my partner in the mazes of 
the waltz. 

" Do you know the legend of Achmet and the 
beautiful Suleika?" I asked. 

" No, I do not ; but why do you ask ? " 

"If you did, you would possess the key to my 
absent-mindedness and confusion just now." 

"Tell me the story!" she replied, with startling 
abruptness. 

"A ball-room is hardly the place for story-telling, 
but 1 will gratify your curiosity if you care to listen." 

" Do so ! " she answered in almost peremptory 
terms. 

"Well, then; the Caliph of Bagdad, once upon a 
time, had a beautiful wife, the favorite among all the 
women of his harem. Her chief beauty was her 
magnificent black hair, which fell in luxurious clus- 
ters to her very feet. Besides this, her form was as 
graceful and sylph-like ; her face and eyes as beauti- 
ful as your own." 

"Thank you for the compliment." 
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" It was not meant as a compliment, but only to 
give you an idea of Suleika's charms." 

" Well, let me hear the rest." 

" It was believed in Bagdad that every one who 
caught a glimpse of the beautiful Suleika fell hope- 
lessly in love with her, and spent the rest of his days 
in bemoaning the cruel fate that shut him out of the 
possession of a creature so rarely endowed with cap- 
tivating charms and graces ; and one day, Achmet, 
the trusted friend and counselor of the caliph, dis- 
covered to his cost that this belief was no idle myth. 
As he was accustomed to accompany the caliph every- 
where, he chanced one morning to catch sight of 
Suleika from a little distance, as she walked in the 
garden attended by her maids. Her raven-black hair 
interwoven with glittering pearls, her graceful figure, 
but lightly concealed by the flowing white robe 
which was fastened at the waist by a girdle of dia- 
monds, and above all her beautiful face." 

"In short," interrupted my fair partner, " it was a 
desperate case of love at first sight." 

"Rightly guessed," I answered. "Of course he 
knew that it was idle to dream of possession ; but he 
prayed day and night to Allah and the Prophet that 
he might for one moment clasp her in his arms, 
press one burning kiss upon her lips, and then for- 
get that he had ever gazed upon such dangerous 
charms. One day, not long after that fatal sight, 
Achmet lay in the caliph's garden, under a loft)'- palm- 
tree. The fragrance of millions of flowers, the sil- 
very splash of fountains, and the low twittering of 
birds, charmed his senses into sleep ; and in the 
gardens of the land of dreams he walked hand in 
hand with Suleika. Suddenly he awoke, and there 
close beside him, stood — " 

"Cousin Freidrich ! " exclaimed Rosa, suddenly 
breaking into my story, " are you going to keep pos- 
session of Margaret the whole evening? See, every 
body in the room is wondering why you have ceased 
dancing and settled into a corner by yourselves. 
Come, Margaret, 1 will find a more lively partner for 
you." Without another word she drew the girl's 



arm within her own and whisked her away, giving 
her only time to say in a low tone, and with a tender 
glance, " you will finish the legend for me before the 
evening is over." I bowed, and she vanished among 
the throng of guests. 

An hour later — it seemed many hours to me — I 
stood alone on a balcony, wondering at myself and 
hardly able to decide whether I had not been the vic- 
tim of a strange dream or some illusion of the senses, 
when a sweet voice close beside me recalled my 
wandering thoughts. 

" I began to fear I should fc>se the end of your 
story." 

" Ah, how amiable of you to seek me out again. 
Is not this a lovely scene? I was just thinking that 
your presence only was wanting to make it perfect." 

" Flatterer ! Well, do I bring perfection ? But 
where were we in our story? Ah, I remember — 
Achmet had awakened, and — " 

" Right ! Achmet awoke from his dream, and 
there, close beside him stood Suleika. Bewildered 
by her dazzling beauty he sank at her feet and 
pressed a passionate kiss upon her hand. Instead 
of calling her slaves and attendants to punish the 
daring offender, as he expected — she only smiled 
upon him. This gave him courage to say, " Lady, 
I will leave your presence forever, and seek refuge 
in the wilds of the most distant mountains of the 
East ; but I beg of your grace to permit me one em- 
brace and one kiss upon your lips ! " 

"And Suleika granted his petition?" asked Mar- 
garet, in a low voice and with averted glance. 

" He embraced her" — 

" Embraced her? " 

" As my arm embraced you in the waltz — as I now 
embrace you " — 

" Go on," whispered Margaret, as I paused an in- 
stant, alarmed at my own temerity. 

" And he pressed his lips to hers, as " — ■ 

"As?" 

" As I now press mine to yours, my own beautiful 
Suleika." 



"Ah!" 

" But the instant he had taken the embrace and 
kiss, he sank lifeless to the ground, killed by the 
rapture of the moment." 

We sat silent for a short time. Margaret made no 
effort to escape from my embrace, and I found cour- 
age to say : " Margaret, I love you no less than 
Achmet loved Suleika. I know not why his fate was 
not also mine ; but this I do know, that my heart will 
always be yours. To the latest day of my life it will 
beat for you alone. Margaret, do you love me ? " 

" I love you," was the whispered answer. 

And again our lips touched, and again I folded her 
to my heart in close embrace. " I shall never forget 
this sweet hour, when you became my own," I whis- 
pered, kissing her hand. 

Fresh music from the dancing hall recalled me to 
the world we had left. 

"They will miss us," said Margaret. " My love. we. 
must part for a little while." 

" It is true, we must. But give me one kiss more, 
my Margaret." 

"There! Oh, Friedrich, I, too, am yours forever, 
as you are mine. I will love you forever — through 
eternity ! " 

With these words she released herself from my 
embrace, and casting back one loving glance, and 
throwing me a pouting kiss, she vanished through 
the doorway, and mingled with the other guests. I 
remained behind with her image in my heart. 

Ten years have passed since that wedding festival ; 

and to-night she was again my partner, in a quadrille 

at a court ball. She was still beautiful ; her eyes were 

lustrous as when they first bewitched me, and she 

! was dressed like a princess. Her husband, a stupid, 

^good-natured Englishman, sat in a window niche and 

yawned away the time. I had not seen her since we 

parted in the balcony. The morning after that happy 

i evening, her parents, to whom our secret had been 

! revealed by an eave's-dropping maid, hurried her off 

to a country seat in Southern Hungary, where they 

kept her secluded until her " silly romance," as they 
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called it, was outgrown, and she was ready to marry 
the man they had selected to be her husband. He 
was much older than she, very rich, and was good- 
natured and indulgent. She endured him, it was said, 
and spent his money with a lavish hand. This was 
all he asked. He doted on her, and was pleased to 
have her excite admiration. The most pointed atten- 
tion never made him jealous or disagreeable. 

In a pause of the dance, 1 remarked that she wore 
a pearl necklace ; and that circumstance brought the 
scenes of ten years ago vividly before my mind, and 
I wondered if any tender remembrance still lingered 
in her heart. 

"The pearl necklace becomes you well, Madame." 

"Ah," she replied, with a courteous smile; "my 
husband made the same remark when we entered 
the ball-room, and the Chevalier de Chataigne also 
expressed the same opinion." 

"Do you remember, Madame, the wedding ball at 



cious smiles, that meant as little ! And this was the 
Margaret, whose image 1 had worn in my heart so 
many years, for the sake of whose memory I had 
shut my heart against all other love. What was it 
she had said ? " 1 will love you forever — through 
eternity ? " 

That was a short forever — a woman's eternity ! 

— E. B. E 



KARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

Karl Maria Von Weber's whole life was passed 
in an atmosphere of music and art. He was born in 
1786. The son of a musician of some note, his talents 
and inclinations were encouraged from his earliest 
youth. He received a liberal education, and it was at 
first supposed that he would devote himself to paint- 
ing, as he showed remarkable skill in handling the 
pencil ; but, always passionately fond of music, he 



He concluded it, and gave the first performance in 
the spring of the following year. It was his last 
great work, " Oberon," which has been fitly called 
the deathless work of a dying man. 

" Der Freischiitz " had not been well received in 
England. The opera-going public of that day de- 
manded a very different style of music, and it is said, 
that nothing but the Huntsman's Chorus, and the 
fantastic scenic display of the Devil's Cavern, saved 
" Der Freischiitz" from operatic death. The English 
critics compared the exquisite melodies in it to "wind 
through a key-hole." And the whole composition 
was generally misunderstood. On this account, a great 
responsibility was assumed, to prepare "Oberon " in 
a manner calculated to be acceptable to the English 
mind. A well-known English play-wright, Planche. 
was to prepare the text, and a short correspondence 
passed between him and Weber, which is of much 
interest, as it reveals the perplexities of both poet 
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which we danced together, ten years ago, when as 
now you wore a pearl necklace, and when 1 told you 
the story of Achmet and Suleika ? " 

"Ten years is long enough to make one forget 
such love-lorn fancies ; and since my marriage I have 
ceased to think of such things. 1 found it wiser to 
forget them." 

" Forget the holiest emotions of the heart, bv which 
you were once swayed as bv a tempest ?" 

Heaven only knows what 1 might have said in my 
sudden heat and indignation, had she not calmly in- 
terrupted the torrent of my words. 

" Can you still rave about young love ? 1 thought 
you were a man of the world and above such folly." 

The quadrille ended. She extended her hand, and 
then with a gracious gesture of dismissal, said gently, 
" Our interview is over. 1 am engaged to the Cheva- 
lier de Chataigne for the next dance." 

1 led her to a seat, and gave way to the chevalier. 
How sweetly she chatted to the handsome French- 
man, and rewarded his empty compliments with g ra- 



th rew aside his brushes, at the early age of twelve, 
and devoted himself to that most subtle of all arts, 
for the rest of his life. 

He was at one time a pupil of Haydn, and may, 
perhaps, be somewhat indebted to that master for his 
line perception of intricate and delicate harmony. 
Rut the spirit of Von Weber's music is purely his 
own ; full of subtle ideas, tender supplications, and 
rich, triumphal outbursts, it remains an index of 
Weber's character, a true spark of the artist-soul. 

Weber's life was uneventful. He lived quietly and 
worked out the richness of his mind in tones which 
will echo in the hearts of all lovers of music, for, who 
shall say, how many years to come ? The overtures of 
"Der Freischiitz," "Oberon," and " Euryanthe," 
rank among the most popular of concert music ; and 
the Opera of " Der Freischiitz " possesses a hold upon 
the heart of Germany which renders it as familiar 
there as a household word. 

In 1S25, Weber received a commission to write an 
opera for the Covent Garden Theatre in London. 



and composer, in the endeavor to reconcile artistic 
feeling with the popular taste of the time. 

Weber was a perfect student of the English lan- 
guage, aud his proficiency strikes one with wonder, 
on reading these letters: Commenting on the text of 
the First Act, he says, after praising the feeling and 
genius of the verses : " The art of an English opera 
is certainly very different from a German one. The 
English is more a drama with songs, but in the First 
Act of ' Oberon ' there is nothing 1 could wish to see 
changed, except the finale. The chorus is conducted 
to its place, 1 think, rather forcibly." 

After receiving the text of Acts Second and Third, 
he writes again to Planche: "These two acts are 
filled with the greatest beauties. I embrace the 
whole in love, and will endeavor not to remain be- 
hind you. 

"To this acknowledgment of your work you can 
give credit the more, as 1 must repeat, that the cut 
of the whole is very foreign to all my ideas and max- 
ims. The intermixing of so many principal actors 



